FAME   AFTER   DEATH

I HAVE been reading an author unduly
neglected. There are many. Our litera-
ture is full of minor classics which from
time to time are galvanised into life by new
editions, and then relapse into almost com-
plete oblivion, a few bookish people cherishing
them and no one else mentioning them.
These resent the neglect. They feel that
injustice is being done if a favourite book
is omitted from histories of literature or is
unknown to people who would appreciate it.
And there is no doubt that the injustice is
felt as an injustice to the author personally,
though he be long dead and unaware of men's
speech and their silence. This feeling springs
unconsciously, perhaps, from the knowledge
that if a man writes a good book one of his
main motives, almost always, is posthumous
fame. He wishes his name and his personality
to survive him; posterity must think well of
him ; it must know that a man lived who was
fully up to its own best standards, a man
intellectually as acute, emotionally as quick,
morally as sound as the latest births of time.
" I think," said the dying Keats, " that I shall
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